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This brief review of seven documents in the Clearinghouse for Junior College 
Information collection indicates the growing interest m adult and continuing education 
on the local, state, and national levels. This related to (1) the improving educational 
level of the general population. (2) the cha*'^tng and increasingly complex world. f3) 
increasing leisure, and (4) the rising standard of living Junior colleges are ia a unique 
position to meet the diverse demands of a rapidly-changing society. As shown by the 
abundance of federally supported programs in America’s 2-year colleges, a maior 
emphasis in the future will be on the training and retraining of adults Our 
technological society is going to demand continuing adult education. Greater 
involvement with local employers is necessary m planning future adult ptograms. There 
IS no sound research to suggest that instructors of adults need special attributes or 
characteristics not common to instructors in other areas. There appears, however, to 
be a problem relating to "credits' for adult education courses and this issue affects 
the staffing possibilities available to the junior college. If a 'credit course" requires 
an instructor with a master's degree, the adult education program ,3 in real jeopardy. 
Junior colleges are going to enroll more and more adult students in the future. More 
viable programs are needed to accommodate this increased number of students. (RM) 
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the New Kupe Project could prevent at least one- 
third of all dropouts. 

Riverside City College (California) conducted a 
study of its 225 mature women students attending 
day classes, to discover problems, if any, pertaining 
to that group of adults (ED 010 739). For the pur- 
p«)ses of the study, a mature woman was defined as 
being 25 years or older or married. Findings sug- 
gested that the basic problem encountered by ma- 
ture women was a lack of time for both home duties 
and study. 

The women queried in the survey had a grade 
point average of 0.5 higher than that of the total 
student body. Most participants indicated no seri- 
ous financial problems. The studv recommended 
that: 

1) more classes be scheduled between 10 a.m. and 
2 p.m. to encourage mature women to return 
to college; 

2) the college develop a program of instruction in 
nursery school methods, lo provide assistance 
in child care to qualified women enrolled; 

3) the college activate an organization for mature 
women — to provide them with a sense of 
identification with the campus; 

4) specific scholarships be set aside for mature 
women students. 

Dutchess Community College (New York) con- 
ducted a survey of the non-degree-credit courses and 
programs offered by the 34 public two-year colleges 
in the State (ED 013 110). Of the 26 respondents, 
20 or more indicated that they (1) offered remedial 
courses designed as preparation for enrollment in 
certain degree-credit comses, (2) did not offer non- 
credit enrichment cou:.»os for superior high school 
students, (3' did not offer noncredit courses de- 
signed specifically for high school dropouts or other 
disadvantaged groups, (4) did offer such courses in 
professional, technical, or vocational fields, with ’ ' 
community colleges awarding certificates for suc- 
cessful completion, (5) did not offer courses for spe- 
cial community gioups^ (6) expected increared de- 
mands for noncredit courses to be offered by the 
community colleges in general dnd by their collegefi 
in particular, and (7) considered the expected trend 
desirable. 

The study concluded that New York Communi^;y 
Colleges are willing, within limits, to accept respoa- 
sibility for noncredit courses and programs, that th is 
responsibility is assumed primarily by the collego'a 
evening programs, and that administrators regard 
the offering of a wide range of noncredit courses as 
a proper and desirable function of two-year collefes. 
A careful examination of the capacity of these initi- 



tutions to provide the educational services needed 
by the^r communities was strongly recommended. 

Regional and national conferences have focused 
on the role of adult education in the two-year col- 
lege. At one such meeting (ED 013 624), reports of 
research indicated that (1) few junior colleges em- 
ploy adult education administrators and that such 
positions are relatively new, (2) junior colleges are 
limited by certain forces that prevent the full real- 
ization of their adult education potential, and (3) 
factors that foster adult education activity include 
public control, separate organization, statements of 
guiding principles, clearly identified staff and func- 
tions, documentary recognition of the adult educa- 
tion fuiiCt'iDn, budgeting flexibility, administrative 
and community support, and career identification 
for the program director. Weaknesses in adult edu- 
cation programs include (1) administrative conflict, 

(2) reluctance of administrators to be innovative, 

(3) emphasis on classes for credit, (4) restriction 
of adult education programs to evening hours, (5) 
lack of financing, and (6) lack of specially designed, 
adequate student personnel services. 

The perceptions of characteristics of the “good 
teacher” differ little between adult and younger stu- 
dents. 

Modesto Junior College obtained written descrip- 
tions pertaining to teachers from 85 students, seven 
instructors, and two administrators (ED 010 677). 
The study found that the attributes of the effective 
teachor are derived from a single goal — the ability 
to help the student to develop and maintain self- 
confidence. The teacher attributes necess'^ry to at- 
tain this goal were identified as understanding, flexi- 
bility, patience, practicality, sense of humor, creativ- 
ity, and preparation. The study recognized that 
while any given instructor could not possess all of 
the needed characteristics, it did emphasize that a 
balance of attributes among members of the staff 
could be achieved. The findings of this research en- 
deavor were used to design an interview schedule 
that would assist in screening potential teachers as 
well as in gaining insight about current faculty mem- 
bers of the adult education staff. 

Summary 

'Hie growing interest in adult and continuing edu- 
cation on the local, state, and national levels ap- 
pears related to (1) the improving educational level 
of the general population, (2) the changing and in- 
creasingly complex world, (3) increasing leisure, and 

(4) the rising standard of living (ED 013 624). 

Junior colleges are in a unique position to meet 
the diverse demands of a rapidly-changing society. 
As shown by the abundance of federally supported 
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MDTA programs in America’s two-year colleges, a 
major emphasis in the future will be on the training 
and retraining of adults. Our technological society 
is going to demand continuing adult education. 
Greater involv^ient with local employers is neces- 
sary in planning future adult programs. 

There is no sound research to suggest that in- 
structors of adults need special attributes or charac- 
teristics that arr not common to instructors in other 
areas. There appears, however, to be a problem re- 



lating to ‘‘credits” for ad Ut education courses and 
this issue affects the staffing possibilities available 
to the junior college. If a “credit course” requires an 
instructor with a master’s degree, the adult educa- 
tion program is in real jeopardy. 

Junior colleges are going to enrol! more and more 
adult students in the future. More viable programs 
are needed to accommodate this increased number 
of students. 

John E. Roueche 
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Research in Education is cumulated annually and 
semi-annually: RIE Semi-Annual Index, January- 
— June, 1968. This index, used in conjunction with 
the 1967 RIE Annual Indexes, offers the most | 
complete and comnrehensive search tool for re- 
trieving reports that have been announced in 
Research in Education since the first issue was 
published in November 196S. 
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